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Are We Prepared ? 



Intelligence Service Is Weak Spot 



By, Ogden R. Reid 
and Robert S. Bird 

Continued From First Face 

1. The fall of Czechoslovakia — 
We thought this would be a routine 
change In government, not the down* 
fall of a free Czechoslovakia. 

2. Tito’s defection — .We had no 
knowledge or forewarning of this 
im portan t break In the Russian 
satellite alliance. The <3-2 Army 
Intelligence officer in charge of the 
Yugoslav desk at the time was busy 
analy sin g Tito In terms of his being 
Stalin's valet. 

3. The fall of the Chinese Ra- 
tionalists— All our - Intelligence ser- 
vices save 0-2 discounted the cap- 
abilities of the Communists to over- 
run China. 

4. Palestine— The military abili- 
ties of the Arabs were embarrass- 
ingly overrated by the Intelligence 
groups. 

6. Bogota— Of painful memory was 
the Intelligence fiasco at Bogota in 
April, 1948, when a Colombian 
revolution exploded without notice 
under the noses of the International 
Conference of American States and 
the chiqf United States delegate, 
Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall. It was explained later that 
intelligence had reported, that there 
might be some picketing, but not 
shooting. 

• • • 

I N ALL these five . Intelligence 
breakdowns we had ample num- 
bers of agents on the scene; we do 
not have the same opportunity with 
Russia. 

The raw materials of our Intel- 
ligence services flow Into Washing- 
ton from sources all over the globe. 
Some of It comes from foreign sci- 
entific Journals; some from our 
"deep cover” agents, from military 
attaches, from hatlonals of other 
countries who have defected, from 
various missions, and other sources. 

Each of the three military ser- 
vices and the State Department has 
its own intelligence machinery, and 
standing outside all these Is the 
major organization — Central Intel- 
ligence Agency— supposedly the co- 
ordinating body under the direction 
of the National Security Council. 

Separately, another Intelligence 
office, the Joint Intelligence Group, 
services Intelligence for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Thus the American 
Government has the eyes and ears 
of six different Intelligence branches 
to keep it informed on all the myriad 
activities that should be the vital 
concern of any world power.' 

• • • 

I N THIS country, Intelligence 
weaknesses begin In the field. 
Too many agents depend, In the 
first place, on a thin State Depart- 
ment and Army "cover," which not 
only Is easily unmasked but Incurs 
the risk of early departure from the 
foreign country when trouble starts. 
State Department and Army people 
are among the first to go when ten- 
sion verges on war, Just the time 
good Intelligence Is most needed. 

A further serious weakness in this 
nuclear age is the lack of scientific- 
ally trained agents In the field; men 
and women who know what to look 
for and when to recognise a matter 
of scientific import to this country. 

A top scientist in this country’s 
planning councils makes the point, 
in this connection, that a well-train- 
ed scientist- can tell from an aerial 
view of an atomic plant its pro- 
duction within 10 per cent. 

• • • 

L ESSER faults that arouse criti- 
cism among the officials whose 
work la based on Intelligence reports 
Involve the extensive duplication -of 
Wart Ini the field. Examples are the I 



interrogation at persons who have 
information to give. 

Often three or more American 
services will process such a person 
to a point where he dries up in anger 
or frustration. Around the fluid sone. 
boundaries of Germany, where much 
of the intelligence from Russia Is 
gathered from defectlonlsts who 
have fled that country, fu m bli n g 
techniques of this kind become a 
serious matter. 

When the Intelligence conveyor 
belts from around the world converge 
in their respective offices in Wash- 
ington, the same duplication occurs 
—in the examination of basic docu- 
ments (CIA’s office of reports And 
estimates examines the same docu- 
ments being scrutinised by the 
Army’s G-2, the Air Force’s A-2, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, and the 
State Department), in the monitor- 
ing of foreign radio broadcasts (both 
CIA and the Defense Department 
have large expensive monitoring 
setups), and In the interrogation of 
Americans or other nationals return- 
ing from overseas. 

• « • 

B UT most Inexcusable of all, and 
most fateful for the Nation, are 
the muddles in intelligence evalua- 
tion end coordination, the interpre- 
tations placed on the evaluated 
materials, and the lack of dissemina- 
tion of raw and finished Intelligence 
to Interested customers. 

It is the duty of CIA, under the 
direction of the National Security 
Council, to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence touching national secur- 
ity. This has not and is not being 
done except in haphazard fashion. - 
The Joint Intelligence group has 
tried to pull together the service In- 
telligence points of view and then 
cross-check their finished reports 
with the Joint Intelligence Commit- 
tee (composed of the service intel- 
ligence chiefs), the State Depart- 
ment and CIA. . 

This has only resulted in cross- 
checks of finished papers but not in 
an initial putting together of all raw 
Intelligence material before the 
papers are written. 

• • • 

A TOP five-man board, freed of 
all other duties save that of 
carefully collating and evaluating all 
material bearing on the national se- 
curity, was recommended by the 
Hoover Commission to fill the gap. 
But after two years nothing has 
been done. 

This Is no small oversight, because 
many of the most serious failures of 
intelligence in recent years have not 
been in getting the needed informa- 
tion but In testing its- validity and 
analyzing Its meaning. “Eyes” and 
"ears” are valueless without “mind." 

In March, 1948, for example, the 
Defense Department got intelligence 
from Gen. Lucius D. Olay in Ger- 
many indicating the likelihood of a 
Russian Invasion of Europe. 

The late Secretary of Defense 
James Forres tal summoned all in- 
telligence chiefs to his office over a 
two-day period and by sheer force 
of personality under the threat of 
serious danger fused their best 
thinking on the subjeot. 

They reached a majority agree- 
ment that the suspicious troop move- 
ments In Eastern Germany weremot 
forerunners of an invasion, but a 
buildup for the blockade. 

« • • 

T HIS evaluation was correct, but 
It was reached only after all in- 
telligence available on the matter 
had been presented and reconciled, 
with some dissent. 

Up to now the services still with- 
hold planning and operational in- 
formation from CIA. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have ruled that none 



of. their 2000 super-secret strategic 
papers that are the basis for the Na- 
tion’s overall planning, and would 
be the blueprints for action In count- 
less different areas, can be turned 
C7er to CIA. 

Furthermore, it has only been in 
the last three weeks that CIA rep- 
resentatives have been allowed in< 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff "situation 
room” where current U. 8. and enemy 
operations Information is posted.' 

This mistrust of OIA is abetted 
by 'the State Department', which;; 
does not admit the agency to its top' 
polity councils. And ‘recently the. 
State Department was slow to turn 
over to CIA the cables from our 
efnbassy In Moscow relative to the' 
talks between the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir David V. Kelly, and Andrei 
Gromyko over Korea. . ., ► ■ 

[Because of this poor interchange 
of all intelligence, the Nation’s cabi- 
net. officers have very little confidence 
in intelligence in general, and in 
particular in CIA's product. They 
tend to rely on the intelligence of 
their own services. 

The separate military services base 
much of their operational planning 
on their own intelligence estimates, 
not on CIA reports or On Joint brief- 
ings. 

Sven the President does not al- 
ways utilize either the Joint service 
briefings or the CIA report.-, •- ■ 

* • • 

I NTELLIGENCE officers of long 
standing and experience say that 
the following steps must be taken 
before the U. S. can have basic con- 
fidence in Its intelligence. 

' 1. The National Security Council 
should give CIA the power to collate 
and coordinate all relevant Intel- 
ligence, and should delineate clear 
lines of intelligence responsibility 
among the services and the State 
Department. 

2. OIA Should be headed by a 
civilian or a retired service officer 
wbo will make the agency his life 
work. He should be assisted by three 
military deputies. 

3. A top five-man board to collate 
all national Intelligence, evaluate It 
and reach considered interpretations 
should be set up within CIA. The 
members of this board should have 
no other administrative duties. ' 

4. CIA should weed out much of 
its second-rate personnel acquired 
during its rapid expansion. 

5. 'Departments within CIA’s live 
offices should be reduced to promote 
better working liaison and to avoid 
duplication. ‘ • 

6. OIA should get ample Kinds to 
provide realistic cover for their 
agents. The U. S. could purchase 
foreign business concerns where 
necessary and advisable for this pur- 
pose. The British— long considered 
professionals in- intelligence— have 
spared no expense in this direction. 

7. Military service civ ilian intel- 
ligence personnel Should be hired on 
the basis of their intelligence, ex- 
perience and qualifications. All too 
frequently, trained intelligence peo- 
ple in the employ of the services 
have been let go because they- were' 
not able to meet Civil Service per- 
manent status and seniority qualifi- 
cations. Persons of no intelligence 
experience but with long Civil Serv- 
ice seniority were hired in' their’ 
place. 

8. The military services should give 
more attention to the possibilities of , 
setting up career Intelligence branch- 
es covering cryptographers (code 
experts) and military attaches. Of- 
ficers destined for 0-2 duty- should 
bo. assured of adequate Intelligence 
training along with their command 
experience. 

Tomonow: Top Level Policy ' 
and Planning 
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